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THE  QUESTION 


OF 


THE    VOTE    BY    BALLOT 

PLAINLY  STATED,  &c. 


Sir, 
In  the  course  of  that  straight-forward  and  manly  address  which 
you  dehvcred  at  the  memorable  meeting  on  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  Guildhall,  on  the  21st  of  December  last,  you 
stated  that — unpopular  as  was  the  declaration,  you  were  no 
friend  to  the  Vote  by  Ballot ;  but  that  you  were  open  to  con- 
viction, and  willing  to  listen  to  any  arguments  in  its  favour 
which  might  be  suggested.  Tliis  declaration  was,  in  itself,  no 
doubt,  unpopular ;  but  to  certain  men  there  is  a  way,  and  an 
easy  one,  to  make  unpopular  declarations  with  popular  effect. 
For  the  open  tone  of  that  declaration  thousands  who  yet  dis- 
sented from  its  substance  honoured  you.  It  was  the  evident 
offspring  of  a  candid  mind.  It  stood  in  bright  and  refreshing 
contrast  with  that  uncalled  for  exhibition  of  mawkish  sophistry 
with  which  an  honourable  speaker  had  not  long  before  con- 
trived at  once  to  make  known  to  the  meeting  his  estimate  of 
their  understandings,  and  to  favour  them  with  the  measure  of 
his  own.  I,  Sir,  am  one  of  those  who  took  you  at  your  word, 
and  are  willing  to  think  that  you  are  open  to  conviction  upon 
this  or  any  otlicr  topic  as  to  which  sufficient  argument  shall  be 
offered.  I  am  the  more  prone  to  this,  because,  to  this  question 
I  have,  probably,  in  feeling  and  prejudice  been  infinitely  more 
adverse  than  you  can  be.     It  was  ni}  lot  to  enter  upon  life  and 
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its  early  business  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  "  A  Tory ;"  and 
had  I  not  discovered  that  political  opinions  ought  to  be  the 
creations  of  reason  and  not  of  passion  or  feeling,  and  put  myself 
anew  to  school,  the  Tory,  which  education  and  prejudice  made 
me,  I  should  have  remained.  For  this  manner  of  the  growth  of 
the  principles,  which  I  now,  to  the  best  of  my  humbly  ability, 
maintain,  I  am  doubly  grateful.  It  has  afforded  me,  from  my 
own  experience,  a  true  key  to  my  difference  in  sentiment  with 
many  excellent  men,  whose  opinions  I,  even  now,  am  sorry  to 
oppose ;  and  it  has  produced  in  me,  perhaps  beyond  most  men, 
a  reliance  upon  the  power  of  calm  and  sincere  argument,  even 
over  those  who  appear  least  likely  to  be  susceptible  of  its  effects. 
Let  me  hope  that  these  considerations  may  be  peruiitted  to 
form  the  excuse  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  addressing,  as 
I  do,  the  following  remarks — and  that,  if  it  must  be  deemed  an 
intrusion,  it  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  respectful  opinion, 
and  not  to  that  of  unnecessary  personalit3^ 

The  following  detailed  examination  of  the  question  of  the 
Vote  by  Ballot  is  of  course  intended  for  the  public.  I  am 
fully  of  opinion  that  the  more  it  is  investigated  the  more  firmly 
based  on  truth  it  will  be  found  to  be  ;  and  so  deeply  am  1  con- 
vinced of  this,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the 
seeds  which  I  sow  shall  appear  to  have  fallen  amongst  stones 
by  the  way-side  and  to  have  perished,  let  the  result  be  at  once 
attributed  to  the  unskilfulness  and  inefficiency  of  the  cultivator 
of  truth,  and  not  to  any  defect  in  that  which  he  wishes  to  see 
flourish.  In  examining  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  employ- 
ing Ballot  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament,  the  plain 
way  seems  to  be  ;  first,  to  state  the  effects  which  are  wanted  to 
be  produced.  Next,  to  give  the  reasons  shewing  that  the  Vote 
by  Ballot  must  produce  these  desirable  effects,  and  in  the  most 
complete  Avay  possible  ;  and  lastly,  to  anatomise  and  refute  the 
various  arguments,  objections,  and  cavils  which  have  been  ar- 
rayed against  the  Vote  by  Ballot,  to  shew  that  they  are  devoid 
of  foundation  in  reason  and  fact,  and  frequently  contradictory, 
and  altogether  worthless. 

The  first  point,  then,  is,  ichat  are  the  effects  wanted  to  be 
produced  ? 

Of  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament  the  theory  formally 
assented  to  by  all but  both  by  deeds  and  Avords  denied  at  cer- 
tain times  by  some — the  theory  which  reason  and  common 
sense  adopt  is  that  the  election  shall  be  really  and  truly  an 


election  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  electors  shall  hondfide^  and  of 
their  free  choice  elect  the  member.  But  what  is  meant  by- 
free  choice  ?  The  meaning  of  free  choice  is  that  the  person 
chosen  be  chosen  according  to  the  uncontrolled  will  of  the 
elector,  as  resulting  from  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  can- 
didate, that  will,  and  the  act  of  choice  resulting  from  it,  being 
unbiassed  by  any  Jear  in  the  elector  of  injury  resulting  from  his 
following  his  own  opinion  ;  or  by  any  hope  in  the  elector  of  re- 
ward for  voting  against  his  honest  opinion.  The  thing  sought, 
then,  is  that  method  of  voting,  by  which  the  elector  shall  vote 
most  free  from  the  two  improper  and  intrusive  motives  for  voting 
wrongfully  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dread  of  harm  and  the  hope  of 
reward.  The  way  most  likely  to  effect  this  appears  to  me  to 
be,  to  keep  the  vote  of  the  elector  secret,  unless  he  himself 
chuses  to  divulge  its  direction  ;  and  to  insist  that  it  shall  be 
given  personally  in  such  a  way  that  only  one  vote  can  be  given 
by  each  elector,  which  vote  shall  be  perfectly  secret  unless  the 
elector  himself  shall  afterwards  chusc  to  declare  it.  This  is  the 
Vote  by  Ballot.  The  various  mechanical  contrivances  by  which  it 
may  be  effectually  brought  into  operation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe. Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  its  means  and  by  the  division 
of  a  county  into  parishes  or  districts  for  balloting,  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  may  be  chosen  in  one  day,  or  two  at  most,  without 
disturbance  or  material  hindrance  to  business. 

The  effects  of  the  secret  vote  or  ^'ote  by  Ballot  are  these  : 

1.  That  no  man  can  be  awed  or  frightened  so  as  to  compel 
him  to  vote  contrary  to  his  opinion  and  will,  because  no  body 
need  know  how  he  votes  or  what  liis  opinion  is. 

2.  That  no  bribery  can  take  place  under  tlie  Vote  by  Ballot ; 
because  no  one  will  venture  to  give  a  bribe  upon  an  understood 
condition  merely,  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  For  aught  the  briber  can  know  the  voter  may 
take  his  bribe  to  punish  his  knavery,  may  vote  against  him,  and 
send  the  money  with  an  explanatory  note  to  a  public  charity — 
this  being  what  Swift  would  call  "a  short  method  with 
bribers." 

Thus,  then,  the  Ballot  seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
improper  bias,  by  an  arrangement  at  once  so  effectual  and  so 
simple,  that  one  would  have  thought  it  must  necessarily  have 
united  all  suffrages  in  its  favour,  or  at  least  have  struck  dumb 
all  objectors.  How  strange  are  the  contradictions  of  human 
opinion  I     So   far   is  tliis  from  being  the  result  that   the  direct 
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reverse  has  taken  place  ;  and  the  Vote  by  Ballot  has  been  as- 
sailed by  a  conflicting  host  of  objections,  sophistries,  and  cavils, 
greater  than  perhaps  the  ingenuity  of  casuistry  ever  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  question  so  direct  and  plain.  Such  of  these  ob- 
jections as  arc  in  any  way  worth  an  answer,  it  is  the  object  of 
the  following  pages  once  for  all  to  destroy.  Before  setting 
about  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  these  ob- 
jections come  from  opposite  parties,  and  arc  composed  of  the 
most  conflicting  materials.  Here,  one  objection  directly  con- 
tradicts another.  There,  an  objection,  for  lack  of  another,  con- 
tradicts itself.  As  I  take  each  objection,  therefore,  in  its  turn, 
I  shall  notice  the  party  or  parties  from  whom  it  comes.  When 
it  contradicts  some  other  objection  I  shall  note  the  contradic- 
tion. Where  it  is  self-contradictory  it  shall  be  shewn  to  be  so. 
Where  it  is  at  variance  with  truth,  without  including  actual 
contradiction  of  any  sort  properly  so  called,  the  departure  from 
truth  shall  be  made  evident.  Having  premised  this  much,  I 
now  proceed. 

The  first  objection  to  the  Vote  by  Ballot  which  I  shall 
notice,  has  been  raised  by  objectors  both  of  the  W^hig  and 
the  Tory  parties.  It  is  this,  "  that  the  secret  Vote  or  Ballot 
is  unmanly,  unnational,  and  discordant  with  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen.  That  the  natural  independence  of  an  Englishman 
prompts  him  to  speak  out,  and  to  dare  any  and  every  injury 
which  may  result  from  the  exercise  of  an  open  vote;  in  short, 
that  votes  ought  to  be  given  openl)^  and  in  defiance  of  influence 
of  any  kind  whatsoever."  In  answer  to  this  first  objection  I 
beg  to  say,  first,  that  the  practice  of  elections  supposes  the 
possession  of  no  such  independence  ;  and  next  that  under  any 
supposition  an  open  vote  is  impolitic  and  wrong.  National 
boastings  of  independence  and  moral  courage  always  pass 
current  and  are  too  easily  admitted.  But  what  is  the  fact  ? 
The  fact  is  that  whether  the  independence,  so  boasted  of,  exist 
or  not,  the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  is  called,  is  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  any  such  assumption  and  does  not  pre- 
suppose the  possession  of  any  such  inherent  courage  and  moral 
honesty,  but  the  contrary.  In  order  to  insure  the  independence 
of  voters  for  counties  the  constitution  declares  that  Freeholders 
only  shall  vote.  And  why  ?  Why  not  Copy-hold6rs  ?  Why 
not  holders  under  leases  renewable  on  certain  levied  and  assess- 
ed fines  or  otherwise  ?  Why, — because  the  Constitution  sup- 
poses that  owners  of  Copyholds  and  Tenants  under  renewable 


leases  may  and  will  be  influenced  by  those  under  whom  they 
hold.     After  the  same  fashion  of  reasoning,  the  law  forbids  any 
military  array  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  place  of  election, 
and  why  ?     WTiy  !    Why,  lest  the  magnanimous  electors  should 
vote  under  fear  and  force  of  arms,  to  be  sure.     The  law,  then, 
declares  that  men  ought  to  vote  conscientiously  and  in  freedom 
from  fear  or  apprehension ;  but  at  the  same  time  very  wisely 
provides  that  voters  shall  not  be  exposed  to  unnecessary  trials, 
and  virtually  and  in  fact  declares  that  persons  who  from  their 
situation  are  necessarily  exposed   to  such  trials  arc  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  Elective  Franchise.     Upon  this  ground  I  take 
my  stand.     I  admit  in  the  fullest  manner  that  all  men,  voters  or 
not,  ought  to  act  independently  and  to  set  bribery  and  threats 
at  defiance  when  they  are  tried  to  be  bribed  or  threatened,  and 
this  is  only  saying  that,  under  all   circumstances,  men  should 
"  dare  to  be  honest."     But  I  say  also  that  men  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  needless  and  uncalled  for  trials,  in  which  if  they  do 
not  fail  nothing  is  gained  ;  but  in  which,  whether  they  fail  or  not, 
a  good  deal  is  pretty  sure  to  be  lost.    A  voter,  for  instance,  votes 
conscientiously,  and  by  so  doing  loses  a  good  farm  or  a  place  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  his  family  mainly  depends.      The  man  is 
an  honest  man  no  doubt,  and  I  admit  that,  lose  or  not,  he  ought 
to  vote  sincerely  and  according  to  his  own  opinion.     I  praise 
him  for  so  doing— but   1   ask   «'////   this  honest  voter  should  be 
expostd  to  lose  these  things  for  voting  honestly  if  such  loss  can 
be  prevented  ?     The  loss  is  not  less  a  loss  because  the  man  is  an 
honest  man.     One  had  rather   it  had  happened  to  a  rogue  !  — 
Again  :  if  the  man  yields  and  votes  against  his  conscience,  here 
is  a  double  evil.    The  voter  is  compelled  to  violate  his  best  feel- 
inf^s,  and  a  great  public  wrong  is  sustained  in  the  falsification 
of  the  vote.     Surely  if  these  things  can  be  avoided  they  ought 
to  be  avoided.     The   intent  and  purpose  of  an  election  are  to 
choose  fit  members  of  parliament,  and  not  to  put  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  the  electors  through  a  fiery  ordeal  like  this,  if  such  in- 
tent and  purpose  can  be  answered  without  it.     This  the  Ballot 
docs— and  tli<jrefore   let  election  be   by  ballot.     If  voters,  like 
cannon,  are  to  be  tested  to  see  what  they  will  bear  without  giving 
wav,  let  some  wiser  time  and  place  be  chosen  for  the  experi- 
ment.    He  would  be  thought  a  strange  general  who  deemed  an 
engagement  the  best  opportunity  of  tri/inejf  his  ordnance,  for- 
getting that  every  piece  which  burst  would  help  to  disable  his 
own  troops,   and  in  the  result,  perhaps,  throw  his  ranks  into 
confusion,  and  end  in  the  loss  of  the  battle ! 


The  secrecy  of  Ballot  forms  the  next  objection.  It  is  also  a 
Whig  and  Tory  one ;  although  I  must  note  here,  and  beg  it  to 
be  remembered,  that  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  another 
Whig  argument,  to  be  treated  of  hereafter.  It  is  objected,  how- 
ever, to  the  Vote  by  Ballot,  that  "  men  who  hate  secrecy,  and 
who  are  desirous  of  expressing  their  sentiments  openly  ought 
not  to  be  hindered  from  doing  so."  In  reply,  I  merely  beg  to 
ask  "  who  prevents  them  9"  Does  a  vote  by  ballot  benumb  our 
tongues  and  hands,  and  make  us  all  at  once  as  mute  as  fish,  and 
as  little  able  to  express  ourselves  by  signs  written  or  gesticular? 
No  such  thing.  We  may  extoU  our  favourite  candidate  till  we 
be  hoarse.  We  may  make  speeches  in  his  praise ;  scribble  in 
his  praise  ;  huzza  in  his  praise  ;  and  eat,  drink,  and  sing  in  his 
praise,  and  what  more  can  mortal  man,  whether  candidate  or 
elector,  desire  under  the  article  of  laudatory  ?  I  am  aware  it 
may  be  said  that  "  a  man  may  do  all  this  and  yet  vote  the  other 
way  after  all."  So  he  may,  and  if  he  be  at  all  given  to  saying 
"  the  thing  which  is  not,"  in  short  if  he  be  a  piece  of  a  knave, 
people  will  most  likely  think  he  does  so  ; — and  where  is  the 
harm  ?  No  harm  is  there  ;  but  good — great  good,  for  this  very 
belief  will  prevent  any  other  knave  from  venturing  to  bribe 
HIM — and  in  this  lies  tlie  antipathy  between  Bribery  and  Ballot, 
who  have  never  yet,  and  never  will  be  brought  to  tolerate  each 
others  company. 

The  third  objection  which  is  also  a  Whig  and  Tory  one,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  foregoing.  It  is  this,  that  "  by 
keeping  secret  their  votes  men  become  hypocrites," — and  "  hy- 
pocrisy," our  spiritual  guides  tell  us,  and  quote  scripture  for  it, 
"  is  a  dreadful  vice  !"*  And  so  it  is  ;  and  I  for  my  part  have  to 
thank  some  of  my  clerical  instructors  in  particular,  for  making 
me  fully  sensible  of  the  ugliness  of  the  sin.  This  charge  of  hy- 
pocrisy, however,  is  a  heav}'  charge  against  ballot ;  and  as  it  in- 
volves a  good  deal  of  somewhat  artful  sophistry,  I  must  beg 
pardon  beibre-hand  if  1  seem  to  bestow  a  little  tediousncss  upon 
the  unravelment  of  the  web,  which,  however,  I  hope  to  unravel 
to  the  heart's  content  of  the  objectors. 

The  objection  admits  of  a  double  answer,  and  it  shall  have  it. 
I  shall  first  prove  the  direct  negative,  that  is  to  say,  that  no  hy- 
pocrisy takes  place.  I  shall  next  shew  that,  if  there  did,  an 
open  vote  does  not  mend  the  matter,  but  makes  it  tcorse. 

*  The  Bisliop  of  Exeter  is  said  to  be  very  great  upon  the  text  "  Sciibes 
and  Pharisees,  Hypocrites." 


First,  then,  as   to  the  hypocrisy  said  to  be  produced.     The 
way  in  which  it  comes  about,  say  the  objectors,  is  this.     "  Sup- 
posing the  vote  be  by  Ballot,  a  man  is  sure  to  be  asked  by  a 
a  candidate  if  he  will  vote  for  him.     Now  (quoth  the  objector), 
it  may  be  inconvenient  for  him  to  disoblige  the  candidate,  and 
in  that  case,  whether  he  intends  it  or  not,  he  must  say  he  does 
intend  it,  and  if  he  breaks  his  word  he  is  a  gross  hypocrite !'' 
This,  on  first  hearing,  sounds  very  plausibly,  but  is  in  reality 
founded  upon  assumptions  and  suppositions,  the  most  nonsensi- 
cal and  ridiculous,  as  I  shall  very  soon  make  apparent.     In  com- 
mencement, then,   I  beg  to  observe,  and  pray  mark  this  point, 
that  if  this  new  code  of  morality  be  a  true  one,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  secrecy  in  the  world,  cither  as  to  votes,  or  as  to 
any  thing  else.     If  there  is  to  be  a  full  and  unlimited  power  of 
interrogation — in  plain   terms,   if  any  man  is  to  ask  any  other 
man  any  question  he  pleases,  and  the  other  man  is  to  be  bound 
to  answer  the  bond  fide  truth,  and  forbidden  to  take  such  means 
of  evasion  as  are  practicable,  there  can  be  nothing  secret  in  this 
world  as  to  which  any  human  being  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
inquire,  or  hardly  any  thing.     Nor  will  it  do  to  say  a  man  may 
refuse  to  give  any  answer,  because,  in  most  cases,  a  refusal  is 
equivalent  to  an  answer.     Upon  so  absurd  a  code  of  morality  as 
this,  no  set  of  men  have  ever  acted — no  individual  has  ever 
acted.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  innumerable  things 
which  we  have  a  right  to  keep,  and  ought  to  keep  secret — nay, 
that  there  are  some  things  whicli  we  are  commanded  to  keep 
secret.     But  to  enable  us  to  do  this,  there  must  be  limits  to  the 
power  of  interrogating  us,  and  if  that  limit  is  passed,  we  must 
repel  the  question  in  the  best  way  practicable.     Now,  if  a  man 
be  asked  a  direct  question,  shaped  in  a  certain  way,  as  to  a  point 
which  he  wishes  to  conceal,  how  is  he  to  conceal  it  but  by  a  ne- 
gative in  some  shape  or  other  ?     Let  us  take  a  few  instances. 
Suppose  I  have  a  house  of  which  the  title  deeds  are  lost,  and 
the  tenant,  wishing  to  get  off  the  disagreeable  ceremony  of  pay- 
ino-  his  rent,  asks  me  "  if  the  title  deeds  are  not  burned  ;" — am 
la"  hypocrite"  if  I  say  "  no  ?"    Sir  Walter  Scott  chose  to  keep 
the  authorship  of  Waverley  a  secret.     This  he  certainly  had  a 
right  to  do ;  yet  he  had  no  means  of  doing  so  but  by  denying 
that  he  was  the  author.     The  secret  was  kept  most  religiously 
for  many  years ;  and  is  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  are  his  relations 
and  his  friends  who  were  gradually  intrusted  with  the  secret, 
and  who  denied  it  for  him — are  these  gifted  and  honourable 
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men  to  be  called  hypocrites  for  this  ?  Common  sense  starts 
back  in  indignation  at  the  sound.  Again,  Dean  Swift  when  in- 
terrogated as  to  his  authorship  by  Sergeant  Bettesworth,  whom 
he  ridiculed  in  one  of  his  satires,  made  the  following  wise  and 
most  characteristic  reply — "  Mr.  Sergeant,  when  I  was  a  strip- 
ling I  had  an  uncle,  a  shrewd  and  kind  old  fellow,  who  knew  me 
well ;  and  he  said  to  me  one  day,  '  Nephew  Jonathan,  you  are 
young,  and  have  yet  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  world.  From  your 
disposition  I  can  easily  see  that  you  will  be  apt  to  fall  foul  of 
the  scoundrels  and  fools  whom  you  will  see  about  you. — 
Now  take  my  advice — and  if  any  fool  or  scoundrel  whom  you 
have  libelled  come  to  ask  (a  question  he  has  no  right  to  put  to 
you)  if  you  be  the  author,  deny  it' — ?inA,  therefore,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Bettesworth,  I  say  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  pamphlet."  This 
was  strong  sense  put  in  the  strongest  way  ;  and  upon  this  under- 
standing of  this  matter  the  world  acts.  There  are  many  ques- 
tions which  no  man  dreams  of  putting  to  another.  There  are 
some  to  which,  when  asked  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  every 
body  is  at  liberty  to  give  a  negative.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
seen,  you  order  your  servants  to  say  your  are  "  not  at  home." 
A  good-natured  Paul  Pry  of  a  friend  tells  you  he  hears  you  are 
to  be  married  in  the  spring  to  the  handsome  Miss  So  and  So, 
Though  the  wedding  dresses  are  bespoke  you  stoutly  deny  it, 
and  tell  him  it  is  all  nonsense — and  yet  be  it  remembered  that 
in  baffling  interrogatories  such  as  these,  we  hold  ourselves  free 
to  put  a-side  a  question  from  which,  however  impertinent,  no 
very  sinister  design  is  apprehended.  Let  us  put  a  stronger  case* 
Suppose,  now,  a  suspicious-looking  fellow  enquires,  knowing  you 
to  be  unarmed  and  unaccompanied,  by  which  road  you  think  of 
M'alking  home  at  night ;  are  you  to  be  dubbed  a  hypocrite  if  you 
put  him  upon  a  wrong  scent?  Few  will  say  that ;  and  yet  M'hat 
you  do  here  is  only  what  the  dependent  voter  by  Ballot  does  when 
canvassed  by  an  overbearing,  aristocratical,  Duke  of  Newcastle  of 
a  landlord  or  master — he  only  puts  the  rascal  on  a  wrong  scent  to 
avoid  being  robbed,  if  not  of  his  purse,  at  all  events  of  his  inde- 
pendence or  his  purse.  The  foregoing  reasoning,  will,  I  trust 
satisfy  most  readers.  I  cannot  resist,  however,  fortifying  my- 
self with  the  following  passage  from  the  great  Lord  Bacon, 
which  is  fully  to  the  point,  and  may  be  called  decisive  as  far  as 
authority  goes.  In  his  Essay  "  Oji  Simulation  and  Dissimula- 
tion" he  speaks  thus :  "  It  followeth  many  times  upon  secrecy 
by  a  necessity  so  that  he  that  will  be  secret  must  be  a  dissembler 


in  some  degree  ;  for  men  are  too  cunning  to  suffer  a  man  to 
keep  an  indifferent  carriage  between  both,  and  to  be  secret  with- 
out swaying  the  balance  on  either  side.  They  will  so  beset  a 
man  with  questions,  and  draw  him  on,  and  pick  it  out  of  him, 
that  without  an  absurd  silence  he  must  shew  an  inclination  one 
way  ;  or  if  lie  do  not  they  w  ill  gather  as  much  bif  his  silence  as 
by  his  speech.  So  that  no  man  can  be  secret,  excipt  he  give  him- 
self a  little  scope  of  dissimulation,  wiiich  is  as  it  were  but  the 
skirts  or  train  of  secrecy." 

After  this  I  trust  we  shall  hear  less  of  hypocrisy  being  the 
fruits  of  Ballot,  but  if  we  do,  I  refer  objectors  to  my  second 
answer  on  this  point  which  I  now  come  to. 

You  say  then.  Objector,  that  the  Uallot  is  the  parent  of  hypo- 
crisy, inasmuch  as  men  tell  what  you  call  "  lies"  under  it.  Tor 
the  sake  of  argument,  I  shall,  for  once,  admit  this,  and  then 
enquire— (dont  be  tidgetty,  though  the  word  is  rather  alarm- 
ing)—and  then  enquire  huir,  and  by  what  process  and  means, 
an  open  vote  mends  die  matter.  Let  each  state  his  own  case, 
and.  to  make  all  as  fair  as  possible,  you  shall  have  the  first  move* 
«*Very  well  (says  Objector),  we  will  suppose  a  Vote  by  Ballot, 
and  up  comes  a  rich  landlord  to  a  tenant,  who  has  a  good 
farm  under  him,  and  asks  the  tenant  to  vote  for  him.  Now  ti)e 
tenant  had  much  rather  vote  for  Mr.  Cobbett,  or  some  equally 
dreadful  democratical  fellow  ;  but  he  dares  not  say  so ;  and 
therefore  lie  tells  his  landlord  a  lie,  and  becomes  a  hypocrite  for 
ever."  This  is  the  Objector's  case  ;  and  now  conies  my  turn. 
Very  well,  1  say,  let  us  now  suppose  the  vote  an  open  one ;  and 
up  comes  rich  landlord  and  asks  tenant  to  vote  for  him.  Poor 
tenant  wishes  in  his  heart  to  vote  for  Mr.  Cobbett  or  some  equally 
dreadful  democratical  fellow,  but  he  dares  not  say  so,  and  so  he  tells 
his  landlord  he  means  to  vote  for  him  and  becomes  a  hypocrite  for 
ever.  "  No,  no,  no  ;  stop,  stop,  stop  (exclaims  Objector)  ;  he  is 
not  a  hypocrite,  because  when  it  is  an  open  vote  he  does  vote  for 
him  !"  He  does  vote  for  him— and  for  that  he  is  no  hypocrite  ! 
monstrous  !  the  man  is  not  a  hypocrite  because  fie  votes  against 
HIS  CONSCIENCE  !— becausc  he  not  only  violates  his  own  feel- 
ings, but  inflicts  a  great  injury  upon  the  public  by  helping  to 
elect  a  man  whom  he  deems  or  knows  to  be  unfit  to  be  then 
elected !  The  strainers  at  gnats  who  see  nothing  but  hypocrisy 
in  a  man's  taking  the  only  means  he  has  to  parry  a  question 
which  (excepting  in  England  where  "  damned  custom  hath  brazed 
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U5  to  t ')  no  person  of  common  gentlemanly  feelings  u-ould  put 
under  such  circumstances,  can  perceive  none  in  the  same  man's 
solemnly  saying  in  the  face  of  God  and  his  country  that  he  elects 
another  as  the  fittest  person  to  represent  him  in  Parliament ; 
though  at  that  moment  he  in  his  conscience  thinks  just  the  con- 
trary, and  believes  a  second  candidate,  there  present  and  face  to 
face  with  him,  a  fitter  man  than  he  for  whom  he  gives  his  prosti- 
tute vote.  Upon  this  score  I  do  confidently  hope  that  further 
argument  is  needless  ;  but  I  must  add  that  in  many,  if  not  most 
of  the  United  States,  personal  solicitation  for  votes  is  very  pro- 
perly put  down — the  electors  declaring  unanimously  that  they 
will  not  vote  for  any  candidate  who  attempts  it.  This  I  hope  to 
live  to  see  done  in  England.  Let  candidates  and  their  friends 
go  amongst  the  people  :  let  them  speak,  write,  profess,  and  an- 
swer questions  as  they  please — but  no  fawning,  nor  worrying,  nor 
threatening  constituents  into  promises. 

The  next  objection  to  which  I  shall  advert  is  also  a  Whig  and 
Tory  objection  ;  it  is  that  tlie  Ballot  is  not  English.  This  is  not 
true  in  the  first  place.  In  the  second,  if  it  were,  it  is  futile.  It 
is  odd  enough  to  say  that  the  Ballot  is  "  not  English,"  when  in 
England  almost  every  thing  is  balloted  for,  save  and  except 
M.  P.'s.  We  ballot  for  connnittees  of  the  House  itself.  We 
ballot  for  East  India  Directors  and  Bank  Directors.  We  ballot 
for  University  officers,  for  fellows  of  Royal  and  other  learned 
Societies,  and  for  members  of  all  manner  of  clubs  and  news- 
rooms and  assemblies.  Nay,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wants 
to  Ballot  for  Commissioners  to  decide  commutations  of  tithe  ; 
and  yet  the  Ballot  is  "  not  English  !"  Well ;  but  if  not,  cannot 
it  be  naturalized,  like  many  other  un-English  things  ?  Is  it 
«'  English",  I  ask,  to  see  hordes  of  be-whiskered  Swiss-looking 
troops  shut  up  in  barracks  in  time  of  peace  ?  Is  it  "  English"  to 
have  gendarmerie  in  uniform  patrolling  tiie  streets  of  London  ? 
Is  the  Asiatic  pheasant  an  "  English"  bird ;  and  are  the  means 
English  which  are  taken  to  preserve  the  sacred  bird  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ?  Is  it  '^n^W^h  justice  to  fine  rich  men  for  manslaughter, 
and  to  transport  poor  ones  for  pheasant-slaughter  ?  Is  it  English 
charity  to  starve  the  labouring  poor,  whilst  the  nightly  sheaf  is 
spread  for  the  nourishment  of  the  favoured  inhabitants  of  the 
preserve  and  battu  ?  Is  it  English  equity  to  make  the  people 
actually  pay  towards  the  keep  of  the  very  birds  they  are  for- 
bidden to  eat,  and  to  indemnify  the  landlord  for  the  waste  of 
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grain  which  they  occasion,  by  passing  corn-bills  to  enhance  the 
price  of  the  remainder?  No;  these  things  have,  to  the  disgrace 
of  England  only,  become  English  :  and  so,  to  the  salvation  of 
England,  may  and  will  the  ballot  for  Members  of  Parliament. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ballot  as  applied  to  clubs,  cScc.  is  proper, 
because  it  is  a  personal  matter  in  these  cases.  If,  by  this,  it  be 
meant  that  it  prevents  quarrels  and  duels,  then,  in  these  cases,  it 
seems,  it  answers  the  purpose,  and  does  prevent  fools  from  shoot- 
ing each  other,  an  cft'ect  which,  though  1  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is 
a  bad  one,  I  cannot  deem  to  be  of  such  paramount  importance  to 
the  world,  as  it  probably  may  be  to  the  immediate  parties.  It 
is  difficult  to  attach  any  tatigible  meaning  to  this  objection  ;  but, 
let  it  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  if,  for 
whatever  reason,  ballot  is  necessary  to  fair  play,  even  in  the  ad- 
mission of  candidates  to  trumpery  clubs,  established  for  the  sub- 
lime purposes  of  dancing,  drinking,  gambling,  or  intriguing,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  requisite  for  the  due  election  of  Members 
of  Parliament,  where  the  conflicting  interests  are  of  so  much 
greater  weight  and  inij)orLancc. 

I  anj  now  done  with  the  general  Whig  and  Tory  objections,  and 
shall  proceed  to  one  purely  Tory.  It  is  (and  pray  take  note  of  it;, 
that  the  ballot  would  destroy  all  the  influence  of  the  higher  or- 
ders bv  its  secrecv,  and  be  tantamount  to  a  revolution.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  effect  of  ballot  is  to 
protect  those  who  vote  in  the  exercise  of  their  privilege  of  voting 
as  thcv  please,  and  according  to  their  conscience.  Now,  if  the 
objector  means  to  sav,  that  it  is  an  evil  for  persons  not  |>ossessing 
any  or  considerable  property  to  vote  according  to  their  con- 
science, then,  I  say,  it  is  an  evil  for  them  to  vote  at  all ;  because, 
if  they  vote  contrary  to  their  own  opinion,  the  vote  is  not  only 
not  theirs,  but  a  mischievous  and  insulting  mockery.  It' it  be 
said  that  the  influence  destroyed  is  not  of  this  sort,  then,  I  ask, 
how  does  tiie  ballot  destroy  it,  be  it  what  it  will  ?  The  only 
kinds  of  influence  which  a  concealed  vote  can  neutralize  are 
those  arising  from  fear  or  lucre.  To  the  fair  influeiite  of 
wealth,  to  the  influence  of  reasoning  and  of  character,  ballot 
offers  no  hindrance.  If  it  did,  I,  for  one,  should  pursue  it  with 
unsparing  enmity,  liullying  and  bribery  are,  however,  influ- 
ences of  a  very  different  sort ;  and  if  the  destruction  of  these  l)e 
a  "  Revolution,"  it  is  the  best  argument  that  I  know  of  to  prove 
that  some  sorU  of  revolutions  are  exceedingly  excellent  things. 
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I  now  turn  to  another  objection,  which,  I  beUeve,  is  Whig 
undivided.  It  is  in  itself,  however,  of  very  mixed  character, 
and  the  first  thing  to  remark  of  it  is,  tliat  it  flatly  contradicts  its 
Tory  brother  of  the  last  paragraph.  This  Whig  objection  is,  that 
ballot  is  not  secret ;  and  that,  not  being  so,  influence  and  cor- 
ruption would  flourish  under  it  with  additional  luxuriance. 
This  is  a  most  astounding  declaration,  and,  when  suddenly  utter- 
ed, is  calculated  to  make  a  weak  brain  spin  like  a  tetotum.  Let 
us  recover  ourselves,  however;  and,  having  done  so,  let  us  take 
the  most  natural  mode  of  investigating  its  truth  or  fallaciousness 
by  asking  the  assertor  how  this  can  possibly  be.  What  says  the 
Whig  Objector  in  reply  ?  "  Oh  !  (says  he)  nothing  in  the Morld 
plainer !  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  my  good  friend,  that 
we  vote  by  ballot.  Very  well.  I  liave  got  a  footman.  His 
name  is  Thomas  ;  a  very  good  footman's  name  ;  and  Thomas  has 
got  a  vote.  Now  you  shall  sec.  On  the  morning  of  the  elec- 
tion, after  breakfast,  I  ring  the  bell ;  antl  when  Thomas  answers 
it,  1  bid  him  shut  the  door,  and  talk  to  him  as  follows  :  '  Tho- 
mas (say  I),  come  this  way,  Tiiomas — this  is  the  day  of  election, 
isn't  it  (Thomas  bows)?  You  have  a  good  situation  ;  a  very 
good,  easy  situation,  Thomas;  and,  I  must  say,  that  hitherto 
you  have  been  a  good,  indeed  very  good  servant.  Now  you 
know,  Thomas,  that  Mr.  Janus,  one  of  the  candidates,  is  my 
particular  I'ricnd ;  and  I  am  sure,  Thomas,  you  will  be  happy  to 
oblige  your  good  master — if  you  don't,  you  rascal,  I  shall  turn 
you  out  of  doors,  and  give  you  a  bad  character — by  voting  for 
him.  I  am  aware  he  is  not  what  is  called  popular,  and  that  you 
may  not  altogether  like  him,  but  then  you  know,  Thomas,  you 
vote  by  ballot.  None  of  your  companions  can  ever  know.  No 
blame  can  you  encounter — no  ridicule — it  is  quite  between  our- 
selves ;  and  then,  what  an  inward  satisfaction — to  keep  a  good 
place  and  oblige  a  good  master!'  "  A  very  fair  speech  indeed, 
Mr.  Objector,  and  if  Thomas  have  any  brains  he  will  give  you  a 
civil  answer;  but  then,  after  all,  he  will  vote  his  otvn  way. 
*'  Oh  !  no  (says  Objector)  ;  not  he  !  he  knows,  if  he  does,  I 
shall  find  him  out,  and  then  he  must  inevitably  strip.  The  fact 
is,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  no  secrecy  in  ballot:  it  is  a  mere 
humbug,  depend  upon  it.  Take  my  word  for  it — the  majority 
are  always  to  be  got  at !" 

Upon  this  argument  I  must  first  beg  leave  to  observe  that  it, 
unluckily,  includes  a  monstrous  and  tolerably  palpable  contradic- 
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tion.  It  supposes,  first,  that  a  man  is  to  be  wheedled  into  voting 
a  certain  way,  by  being  reminded  that  ballot  is  secret,  and  that 
which  way  he  votes  will  not  be  knoum  ;  and  then  that  when  he 
comes  to  vote  he  is  to  be  kept  to  the  same  side  by  a  knowledge 
that  ballot  is  not  secret,  and  that,  it"  he  deviates,  his  master  will 
Jind  him  out.  Now,  of  these  two  thin«rs  a  man  may  believe  OTie^ 
but  he  cannot  believe  bot/t  at  once.  lie  cannot  believe,  at  the 
same  moment,  that  his  vote  cannot  be  known,  and  that  it  can  be 
known.  Nor  will  it,  in  the  least,  help  this  seir-subver>ive  quibble 
to  say  that  he  may  believe  his  vote  will  not  be  f/encral/i/  known, 
and  yet  that  his  waster  may  have  the  means  of  knowing  it.  For, 
admitting  this,  it  follows  that  this  could  onlv  be  a  single  case; 
that  is  to  say,  with  one  master  and  one  servant,  inasmuch  as  if 
it  be  argued  that  «//  servants  are  to  believe  this,  the  consequence 
is,  that  as  servants  U\\k  with  each  other,  they  must  all  come  to 
the  general  conclusion  that  ballot  is  a  secret  to  which  all  masters 
have  some  royal  road,  but  which  nobodv  else  can  penetrate  ; 
and  that  masters  invariably  keep  both  secret  and  road  to  thcra- 
selves !  a  conclusion  so  preposterous  that  no  more  need  be  said. 
Turn  and  twist  this  matter  as  he  will,  the  most  ingenious  sophist 
cannot  make  a  better  of  iu  Ballot,  in  short,  must  either  pro- 
duce secrecy  or  not.  If  it  does  not,  this  must  soon  be  known  to 
every  one,  and  we  are  just  as  we  should  have  been  had  there 
been  no  ballot.  If  it  does,  as  1  believe,  produce  secrecy, — I 
trust  that  secrecy  has  been  proved  to  be  salutary. 

With  respect  to  the  assertions  that  in  certain  cases  ballot  may 
not  ensure  secrecy,  and  that  it  may  even  aid  and  cloak  corrup- 
tion, I  shall  now  hazard  a  tew  observations.  And,  hrst,  I  will 
admit  that  there  are  certain  conceivable  and  po^sible  cases  in 
which  it  may  not  produce  secrecy,  and  in  which  it  may  even  aid 
corruption, — but  then,  I  say,  that  they  who  take  such  cases  lor 
an  argument  again>t  tiie  ballot,  fall  into  the  gross  lallacy  of  ar- 
guing upon  the  exception  as  if  it  were  the  rule.  Now,  it  is 
known  to  logicians,  at  least,  that  the  exce[)tion  proves  the  rule. 
For  instance,  a  Davy's  lamp  wu///,  under  certain  rare  aisualties, 
produce  an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine ;  but  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  alone  this  can  happen,  proves,  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  that  rarity,  the  great  safety  of  Davy's  lamp. — 
Let  us  consider  tlie  exception  in  the  case  of  the  \  ote  by  Ballot. 
It  is  this.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable,  that  when  the  number  of 
voters  is  verj'  small,  and  their  sentiments  generally  known  to 
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each  other,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  Conclave  of  Cardinals  balloting 
for  a  Pope,  or  a  Sanhedrim  of  Jews  for  a  High  Priest,  or  of 
University  Professors  for  the  Head  of  a  College,  a  guess,  almost 
amounting  to  certainty,  might  be  made  at  the  persons  compo- 
sing the  majority,  and  if  the  minority  were  persons  of  undoubted 
veracity,  it  might  come  to  be  known  for  certain.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  notion  of  concealment  might,  in  such  cases,  induce 
a  Cardinal,  or  a  Rabbi,  or  a  Fellow,  for  a  large  reward,  to  betray 
his  patron  or  his  party.  But,  then,  it  is  evident  that  where  the 
numbers  are  considerable,  say  two  or  three  thousand  on  a  side, 
of  all  ranks  and  all  characters,  discovery  or  bribery  must  be 
equally  out  of  the  question.  Who  is  to  guess  a  majority  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  people  ;  or  to  cross-question  a  minority  of  a 
similar  number  ?  The  thing  is  plainly  impracticable.  Bribery 
in  such  a  case  is  equally  hopeless  ;  for  what  blockhead  would 
pay  hard  money  before-hand  for  votes  which  he  might  never 
obtain  ?  The  only  possible  scheme,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would  be 
to  promise  a  certain  number  of  corrupt  voters,  or  rather  supposed 
corrupt  voters,  that  if  a  certain  candidate  were  returned,  a  cer- 
tain sum  should  be  paid  them.  The  means  of  thwarting  this  are> 
however,  so  many,  that  success  in  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
the  forlornest  of  all  forlorn  hopes.  In  the  first  place,  as  such 
an  extensive  bribing  as  this  could  not  be  done  secretly,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bribe  a  clear  majority,  as  all  the  other  voters 
would,  of  course,  vote  against  a  man  so  audaciously  invading 
their  privileges  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  would  be  easy  to 
send  troops  into  the  enemy's  camp  who  should  take  his  money 
and  defeat  his  enterprise.  The  amount  of  the  money  so  re- 
ceived might  be  sent  to  a  public  charity.  These  are  only  two 
difficulties  amongst  many.  Without  dwelling  longer  upon  this 
point,  however,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  clear  that  they 
who  argue  against  ballot  from  a  supposed  inefficacy  in  an  ex- 
treme case,  must  be  contented  to  be  set  down  as  stumblers  over 
"  Exceptio  pro  Kegula."  They  may  as  reasonably  argue,  that 
because  in  extremely  high  latitudes  the  mariners'  compass  loses 
its  polarity,  it  is,  therefbi'e,  a  worthless  instrument  on  board  of 
ship. 

I  have  now  gone  through,  and  I  trust  pretty  completely  des- 
troyed, such  of  the  objections  to  the  Vote  by  Ballot  as  are  worthy 
of  an  answer.  I  shall,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  adding  some 
concluding  observations,  which  appear  to  me  to  bear  strongly 
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upon  the  subject,  and  to  be  in  themselves  important.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  but  so  it  is,  that  the  Vote  by  Ballot  is 
opposed  by  the  Tories,  who  were  never  supposed  to  be  blind 
when  corruption  was  in  danger,  and  by  many  of  the  ^^  higs  who 
are  also  allowedly  keen-sighted  enough  upon  most  occasions,  and 
opposed  upon  grounds  directly  opposite  and  contradictory.  It 
is  also  singular,  that  the  Vote  by  Ballot  has  been  supported  in 
parliament  exclusively  by  those  who  were  most  free  from  the 
trammels  of  either  party,  and  in  themselves  of  a  strongly  honest 
and  straight-forward  disposition,  by  men,  for  instance,  such  as 
Lord  Radnor,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Messrs.  Hume,  Hobhouse, 
and  O'Connell.  Now,  from  these  singularities  (for  such  they 
are),  I  wish  to  draw  no  uncharitable  conclusion ;  but  this  con- 
clusion I  cannot  help  drawing,  that  whether  the  Vote  by  Ballot 
be  good  or  ill,  it  should  seem  from  circumstances  to  be  inevit- 
able. The  Whig  Objectors  and  Tory  Objectors  cannot  both 
be  right,  opposing  it,  as  they  do,  upon  diametrically  opposite 
grounds.  If,  then,  the  Tories  are  right,  the  Whigs  must  at  last 
come  to  see  it  and  join  the  people,  out  of  pure  patriotism,  and 
to  thwart  the  Tories.  If  the  Whigs  are  right,  the  Tories  must 
at  last  come  to  see  it,  and  join  the  people  to  catch  them  in  their 
own  trap.  So  that,  between  the  two,  it  should  seem  that  ballot, 
sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  be  taken  up  by  one  of  the  prominent 
parties  of  the  state,  a  circumstance  which,  as  times  go,  is  pretty 
certain  to  ensure  its  adoption,  desired  as  it  is  by  the  people.  To 
those  who  are  opposed  to  that  adoption,  I  would  venture  one 
further  remark. 

Amongst  those  who  oppose,  and  those  who  support  the 
cause  of  Reform  in  Parliament,  are  many  who  fear  it  on  this 
score — lest  it  be  carried  too  far.  Now,  to  such  persons  I  would 
seriously  put  this  question,  whether,  after  all,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration, the  Ballot  may  not  be  the  safest  road  for  Reform. 
Let  us  look  at  this  matter  upon  the  grounds  of  expediency  and 
common  sense,  and  according  to  the  pressure  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances. Reform  of  some  kind  is  to  be  made.  Reform  may 
be  made,  either  by  extending  the  Elective  Franchise  widely, 
and  discarding  Ballot;  or  by  adopting  Ballot  and  extending  the 
power  of  suffrage  less  widely.  With  either  of  these  the  people 
will  probably  be  satisfied  ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  they  do  not 
prefer  the  Vote  by  Ballot  with  a  moderate  and  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  privilege  of  voting,  to  a  sweeping  extension  even, 
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without  it.  The  question  is,  which  of  these  is  the  most  safe  ?  I, 
for  my  part,  have  Httle  fear  of  a  great  extension  of  the  power  of 
voting,  because,  I  bcUeve,  having  learned  it  by  experience,  that 
the  talent  and  virtue  of  the  lower  classes  of  this  country'  may 
well  bear  a  comparison  with  the  intellect  and  character  of  those 
who  st}le  themselves  their  "  superiors."  But  although  I  do 
not  fear  this,  many  do  ;  and  I  would  ask  such  persons  why,  if> 
Election  by  Ballot  was  accompanied  with  a  moderate  and  gra- 
dual extension  of  the  privilege  of  voting,  it  should  be  so  objec- 
tionable ?  A  Ballot,  at  the  worst  (if  1  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression), is  only  a  means  of  ensuring  that  the  real  opinion  of  the 
voter  shall  be  expressed  by  his  vote ;  and  when  all  the  voters 
are  educated  and  respectable  persons,  what  possible  harm  can 
there  be  in  this  ?  Suffering  all  renters  rated  at  ten  pounds  a- 
year,  and  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  vote  by  Ballot,  would 
surely  be  a  less  rash  experiment  than  to  give  an  open  vote  to  all 
who  paid  direct  taxes  or  poor-rates  and  are  of  legal  age  ;  and  to 
something  like  one  or  other  of  these  concessions,  we  must  as- 
suredly come  when  once  the  gates  of  reformation  shall  be 
opened,  as  opened  they  must  be.  How  they  will  be  opened — 
whether  by  the  grasp  of  revolution,  or,  as  all  good  men  must 
fervently  hope,  by  a  gentler  and  a  kinder  hand,  now  rests  with 
THE  ARISTOCRACY.  Upon  the  conduct  of  that  body,  the  future 
peace  of  this  country,  in  all  human  prospect,  now  depends* 
Awful  and  heavy  responsibility  !  Resist  the  aristocracy  cannot, 
with  any  rational  hope  of  ultimate  success;  but  resist  it  may  for 
a  time,  and  with  the  certainty  of  consequences  not  to  be  thought 
of,  even  by  the  people  whom  it  has  so  long  and  so  miserably 
misruled.  Let  us  trust,  however,  that  the  aristocracy  will  see 
that  to  England  1831  is  what  1789  was  to  France,  and  that  the 
history  of  1789  has  not  been  written  in  vain.  Let  us  hope  for 
the  best. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  adverted  to  every  argument,  worthy  of 
the  name,  against  the  Vote  by  Ballot.  To  me  its  utility  seems  as 
certain  as  demonstration,  short  of  mathematical,  can  make  it. 
I  have,  however,  seen  too  much  of  controversy — I  am  too  well 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  the  most  talented  and  prac- 
tised in  argument,  to  remove  an  impression  once  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind — too  well  schooled  as  to  the  difference 
with  which  moral  evidence  is  weighed,  and  candidly  weighed, 
by  the  different  intellects  to  which  it  is  presented,  to  wonder, 
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becasue  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  certain,  shall  appear  to 
another  to  be  doubtful.  Should  this  be  the  fate  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  here  brought  together,  I  have  only  to  request  again 
that  their  want  of  success  in  producing  conviction  may  be  attri- 
buted rightly — that  it  may  be  attributed  not  to  any  inherent 
weakness  in  the  cause,  but  to  the  inability  and  insufficiency  of 
the  advocate. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

THOS.  DOUBLEDAY. 
Elswick  Cottage,  Jan.  30,  1831. 
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